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ten years the naval scheme looked promising enough,
until with the Japanese war the bubble burst; during
those years the administrative rottenness inseparable
from mandarin ideas of finance remained unexposed
and to some extent unsuspected.    But Li himself
must have been fully aware of the hopelessness of
achieving either centralisation or security.   He knew
that the money which the Board of Revenue should
have held available for the fleet and fortifications
had for a long time been steadily diverted, by order
of Her Majesty, for the rebuilding and decoration of
the Summer Palace; and he knew that of the sums
which actually reached Tientsin for admiralty pur-
poses a very considerable portion had adhered to the
supple fingers of his rapacious son-in-law,   Chang
P'ei-lun, not to mention that which found its way
into his own privy purse.   Yet, until the storm broke
and his jerry-built edifice of sham defences collapsed,
never did he or any other responsible member of the
Board of Admiralty officially complain of a state of
affairs which was bound to cost the country dear.
It was only at an Imperial audience in 1896, after
the debacle, that Li ventured to remind Her Majesty
that a navy deprived of its maintenance funds was
never likely to be either efficient or well equipped.
Had his own conscience been clear In the matter of
finance, he might have defended himself by explain-
ing some other significant facts and figures bearing
on the  causes  of the ignominious  collapse of the
Paper  Dragon,  but,  being wise in his generation,
he preferred to maintain a  tactful silence and  to
trust to the grateful protection of Tzii Hsi and the
help of the Chief Eunuch; wherein his wisdom was
justified.